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The President’s Desk 


Do it now! Suppose you knew that by organizing 
WHY NOT parents’ circles or a child-welfare club you would be the 
ORGANIZE means of making many children’s lives better and happier, 
NOW? or even. that by this act you would save the lives of babies, 

would you not believe it worth some effort to do it? 
The Congress wishes every member, yes, every reader of the maga- 
zine, to consider whether one of the different kinds of circles should not 
be formed in her locality, or whether she could not write a letter to some 
distant friend telling of the work. Loyalty and devotion to the Congress 
imply that every member owes it to herself and the work to see that each 
year the Congress is larger or more useful by some act of hers. There 
is no need to wait for anyone to come and organize: The directions in 
the pamphlets are simple and easy to follow. Any woman who can inter- 
est a dozen mothers can form a circle and get it to join the ever-widening | 
band of organized mothers. Any woman who can interest men and E 
women to form a child-welfare circle can be the means of great benefit Ht 
to the children. Any church member who can form a parent’s circle in 
the church to study how to teach children most effectively the fundamen- 
tal principles of life has performed a service of inestimable value to the | 
children. It needs only genuine interest in the great work for child wel- 
fare and careful reading of the recommendations of the Congress to extend 
the interest to others. One woman organized a circle of a hundred mem- 
bers and sent over fifty subscriptions to the magazine in December just 
because she believed in the work, and yet she had not met many Congress 
members or attended any national meeting. 

The number of women who are free to travel far from home in the 
interest of the work is few. Out of the thousands of members of the 
Congress there are hundreds who could go ten miles from home. ) 

Think of it! Each of you assume the responsibility personally. 
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184 a "Child-Welfare Magazine } rey ye } 
“Go ye out into the world and make disciples of all men” was the com- 
mand of the Master, in extension of Christianity. In the Mother’s Con- 
gress, which recognizes its work’as guided by Him who loved all little 
children, may we not all obey the Divine command, and each one of us 
go out into the world, making all:men and women know of and ‘believe in 
the work for child welfare! 

He waited not for men in high places. From the poor and the lowly 
He chose His helpers. So the Mother’s Congress, knowing the needs of 
the children, asks your help in telling all whom you can reach of the work 
and methods of the Congress. 

Form your circle. Write to the national president.and a personal 
greeting and welcome will be sent, and such instructions as may be needed 
to conform to rules of membership. 

Perhaps you live in a state that has no branch of the Congress. You 
may know women suitable to be members of an organization committee. 

You can help by sending their names to the president. It is better 
in every state to have organizers in different sections because the work of 
several women achieves more speedy results. 

The Child-Welfare Campaign means that your work is needed. Let 
no member be idle. Let every state resolve to double its membership. 
Let every woman living in a state where no Congress has been formed 
make it her duty to see that this condition be changed as soon as possible. 

The National Congress meets in Dallas in March. Every state 
within a radius of a thousand miles can be represented and should be repre- 
sented there. 


’ 


CHILDREN who are brought up naturally, and who 
THE BEATEN shave not developed self-consciousness, do many things 
PATH. which are out of the beaten path. 

Many a parent does his child a permanent injury 
by correction and repression in such cases. He fears to attract attention. 
to have his child different from others. He tries to keep him to the dead 
level of the commonplace. What will people think? What will people 
say? become the criterion of conduct, and ever after self-consciousness 
and fear of criticism hold him back from high endeavor. Far better 
would it be to instil the principle that each man or woman should strive 
to leave the world a little better because he has lived—that the way to 
Heaven is by the cross and Calvary. A poem in Hampton’s Magazine, 
by Charles H. Meiers, expresses the spirit which parents may inspire in 
childish minds, by placing before them the higher motive of use and 


service. 

The Path of Life is like a path that leads 
Into the wilderness. Who dares to go 
Beyond the beaten trail that others know 

Must blaze that trail with sacrifice and deeds 

That eke not knowledge of his toil or needs 
To those who follow. What his trail must show 
Is, access to the wilds of Truth, marked so 

’Twill safely guide men forth beyond the meads. 
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How few men venture out beyond the last 
Familiar mark upon the well-known trail— 
*Tis he who has the courage to go past 
This sign that cannot in his mission fail,— 
He will have left at least one mark behind 
To guide some other brave, exploring mind. 


OweEN R. Lovejoy, secretary of the Child 
CHILDREN RESENT Labor Committee, says the greatest enemies 
WORK OF CHILD to the work of that committee are the 
LABOR COMMITTEE. children themselves, who prefer to work and 
resent the effort to prevent it. 
He states that some educators are now trying to make school more 
attractive to the children. 

The school system has utterly ignored the fact that every part of the 
child must have exercise to develop the well-rounded man or woman: 
It has built up a system to suit the makers of the curriculum without 
thought of whether it fitted the child. 

When the child rebels and prefers to play truant, the educators devise 
laws making attendance compulsory, and a police system of truant officers 
to round up all children who stay away. Then when the teachers are 


unable to manage the children, parental schools are planned, with military. 


discipline, and parents are brought into court and fined because their chil- 
dren do not go to school. 

All this machinery has been evolved to force a system on children 
which in no way meets their needs, when by changing the system to fit 
the child it would be a joy to go to school and he would develop happily 
and normally. Poor little children! The waste of the years of child life 
in the primary and grammar grades is appalling to those who know that 
in less time and without long hours at a desk the average child could learn 
far more than he now does, ‘if only the subjects were related to the inter- 
ests of that age. Many parents have no choice and are compelled to 
accept what the public school offers them. 

The Montessori method which has been developed in Italy is the 
dawn of a new era in educational methods. Those who enter into the 
child’s feelings and interests, long for the day when school will have 
fewer of the methods of the prison. 

A member of the legislature being urged to vote for a parental school 
for truants said, “ Never will I stand for that. Do you think I would 
condemn a child to a parental school because he preferred to go fishing on 
a June day rather than to be shut up in a school-room. I remember my 
own boyhood too well!” 

It is time that the efficiency of our educational system be carefully 
examined. 

It is a significant commentary on the system when so many children 
prefer work. It is a Divinely implanted instinct to desire to create and 
to do things. To direct that desire, to safeguard children from labor 
injurious to life and health, yet to accustom them from childhood to do 
useful work with the hands as well as the brain. 
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What Food Does for a Child 


By EDITH GREER 


As children need to learn to walk, 
so must they learn to eat. Food 
not only builds a child’s tissue and 
supplies body-heat and energy, but 
also promotes digestion. As arms, 
legs and backs require exercise 
for health and strength, so does the 
digestive tract. Upon its health 
and normal activity depend the 
vigor and growth of a child. 

The digestive tract develops as 
does the child. A child begins life 
able to digest milk. When about 
nine months old, it acquires the 
power to make use of such starchy 
foods as gruels. It then needs to 
have these. By having them in 
moderation the child forms the habit 
of securely digesting these foods. 
It thus grows capable of eating more 
kinds of food as its food-needs in- 
crease. Foods new to a child need 
to be introduced into its diet gradu- 
ally and with food that it is accus- 
tomed to digesting. Foods that a 
child is not prepared to digest not 
only do not nourish it but harm it. 
They require work on the part of 
the child to rid itself of such un- 
digested food. It is thus that 
wrong food impoverishes a child’s 
system and at the same time over- 
works it. It is true that improper 
feeding prevents growth, deprives a 
child of energy and opens it to dis- 
ease. Children need to be spared 
such misfortunes, as they are, when 
their food-needs are known and re- 
garded, and the needed food-habits 
formed. 

The foods children need before 
the fifth year are as follows: 


Until 9 months: milk (pure). 

From 9 months to 1 year: milk, 
gruel (cereal), broth (chicken or 
mutton ). 

Until 1% years: the same, and 
rice, bread, apple (baked or as a 
sauce ). 

From 1% to 114 years: the same 
as earlier, but with the introduction 
of a little butter and greater variety 
in gruels and some variety in fruit 
(that must be sweet and without 
skin or seeds, as pared peach). 

From 1% to 2% _ years: the 
foods permitted earlier and potato 
(baked), egg (soft cooked) and 
orange-juice. 

From 2% to 3% years: as be- 
fore but with digestible, young, 
fresh vegetables, as peas, beans, 
squash and every few days a little 
meat (chicken, chop, steak, roast 
tender ). 

Until 5 years: the same but with 


egg and meat on alternate days . 


and light desserts, as 
tapioca, gelatin. 

A child so fed should come to its 
sth year with full development for 
its age and strength, having escaped 
children’s and other diseases, if the 
conditions of its life have been 
wholesome and its food has been 
kept clean as well as been properly 
selected and prepared. Such a 
child should have bones that are 
strong and straight, second teeth that 
are sound and will be durable. Any 
inherited physical weakness, such as 
a tendency to tuberculo-is, will thus 
be stayed. A child so cared for is 


custard, 


active and happy, intelligent and 
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promising. It grows in stature, in 
self-control and expressive power 
that enables it to meet the demands 
of its life without undue fatigue to 
itself or exhaustion to others. 

Food needs to be frequently given 
to little children but not constantly. 
Five times a day is advised under 5 
vears. The first and last meal in a 
day need to be light; the second and 
fourth scarcely heavier; the noon 
meal should be the substantial one 
each day. Children over 2 years 
are rarely overfed. The danger to 
them is wrong food or food at the 
wrong time. 

As the food of children becomes 
more complex, they still need to eat 
few foods at a time, but from day 
to day to be ensured variety. Milk 
continues an important article of 
diet throughout childhood. Bread, 
after a child can digest it, should be 
part of the food of every meal. 

As a child’s food becomes more 
varied, it also becomes more solid. 
In infancy the need is for liquid 
food. In early childhood the food 
should be finely cut. So soon as a 
child can, it needs to chew well the 
food it eats. It cannot otherwise 
digest solid food. Thorough mas- 


tication is necessary for general 
health, also from the health of the 
teeth, of those that are and those 
that are to be. 

Air and water in plenty and both 
pure, are essential to complete utili- 
zation of the food eaten. Water 
aids in keeping the system free from 
waste-products. Air makes possi- 
ble the conversion of food into 
body-tissue, heat and energy. 

Exercise makes a child’s need 
for food felt and prepares it to use 
naturally the food that its growth 
and life require. 

Children should be encouraged to 
eat slowly and without excitement. 
Their ability to utilize food is being 
developed and can be easily dis- 
ordered or even permanently lim- 
ited. Children properly fed are not 
only made strong in the present but 
for the future. They know a 
healthful childhood and health with 
physical endurance in maturity. 
Throughout life proper nutrition is 
a health-giving agency. 

Topics to FoLtLtow.—Feeding 
Children between 5 and 10; Food 
for Girls and Boys over 10; Food- 
Energy and Food-Building; Chil- 
dren’s Food-Needs in Illness. 


Old Times 


Oh! tell me of the days of old, 

When London streets were paved 
with gold; 

And Cinderella dressed so fine; 

And every fountain ran with wine; 

And armed knights, with lance at 
rest, 

Rode up and down on high behest, 

That they might every wrong re- 
dress, 

And succor damsels in distress ; 


And Jack the Giant-killer flew 

(The seven-leagued boots were 
always new ) 

From place to place, with sword in 
hand, 

And of all monsters rid the land; 

And right was might, and goodness 
gain— 

In good King Arthur’s happy reign. 


—Christian Register. 























Child-Study Department 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


AN IMPORTANT PHASE OF CHILD-STUDY 


VI 


Or all the inborn instincts that 
surge within a little child, seeking 
for utterance, it seems to me that 
the impulse to imitate the activi- 
ties about him is the one to which 
the mother should give the closest 
attention, and the true significance 
of which she should understand, if 
she wishes to sympathetically and 
intelligently aid her child in the de- 
velopment of his inner, spiritual na- 
ture; for there is no other mani- 
festation in him which tends so 
surely to awaken the right or wrong 
feeling. And feeling lies at the 
root of all willing and thinking, of 
all that distinguishes the hwman- 
nature of man from his animal- 
nature, the instincts and impulses 
of the latter being part of his bodily 
needs which he shares with the rest 
of the animal world. 

We have so fallen into the mis- 
taken belief that intellectual train- 
ing is all that is needed for the de- 
velopment of this human side of 
man that it is hard for us to realize 
it has little or nothing to do with 
the quickening of a child’s rever- 
ence for the great mysterious power 
above, around, about him, which 
can not be seen, nor heard, nor 
touched, but which can be and ts 
felt by every young child as soon as 
he begins to contrast the impres- 
sions which are being made upon 
him by the outside world. And yet, 


just this awe, or reverence, is the be- 
ginning of that emotional and voli- 
tional life which must come before 
intellectual training can have any 
real effect. 

It is the first elemental form or 
source of religion; and all earnest 
mothers realize that reverence for 
some form of religion is necessary 
as the basis of true character build- 
ing in children. They must believe 
in an authority that is greater than 
the blind impulses within their own 
hearts, and they very soon need to 
look to an authority that is less 
finite than the authority of father or 
mother. A reverence for this un- 
seen authority is the beginning of 
the distinctly Auman side of man. 
This is proved by the records of all 
primitive races. It is the point 
where man begins to differ from the 
brute creation whose bodily appe- 
tites and passions, as has already 
been stated, he shares. 

This is what Froebel meant when 
he said that all right education was 
based on religion and back to re- 
ligion it must lead. Not the dogma 
of your church nor of my church, 
but this unseen authority which we 
call God. It is “the invisible 
third ” of which he speaks in “ Edu- 
cation of Man” as so necessary in 


the training of children. In other 
words, that all children should be 


led to feel there is an authority 
188 
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which their parents as well as they 
themselves must obey. 

Some few mothers wishing to 
avoid teaching what seems to them 
to be “the out-worn creed of past 
traditions,” and some few who are 
not quite sure of what they them- 
selves believe, try to get rid of the 
problem of the religious training of 
their young children by postponing 
all teaching concerning the super- 
natural. They might as well try to 
postpone the growth of a child’s 
muscles or the development of his 
nervous system, some theory con- 
cerning this unseen but very real 
life about him will inevitably rise 
within him, as the questionings of 
children, as soon as they can talk, 
show. Aye, even before they can 
formulate sentences their question- 
ing eyes, the alert turn of their 
heads at any unusual sound, ‘the 
puzzled expression on their baby 
faces, each tells that the spirit with- 
in is already seeking the unseen 
cause of seen things. 

If the mother is not ready, or not 
willing, to undertake this most deli- 
cate and important part of her 
child’s training, then some one else 
will do it. He will get it from his 
ignorant nurse or from some older 
but still immature child, or, in the 
bewilderment of his own little mind, 
he will build up some crude explana- 
tion of the questionings that arise 
within him. The extremely interest- 
ing study of children’s superstitions 
proves this, if any other proof is 
needed than the sympathetic study 
of one’s own child and his questions. 
Most mothers, however, realize in 
some fashion the sacredness of their 
high office and strive to lead the in- 
quiring young soul into some form 


of religious belief, and oftentimes 
their blunders are as pitiful as the 
child’s unaided fetish worship. 

Let me illustrate. One day there 
came to me a young mother (a col- 
lege graduate, by the way) who be- 
gan at once with the question, 
‘What would you do with a little 
three-year-old girl who refuses to 
say her prayers?” I looked at her 
in silence. She continued, “Of 
course, | insist on her saying her 
prayers, for I think all children 
should be taught religion. Don’t 
you?” I remained silent, scarcely 
knowing how or where to begin 
helping her, she was so far away 
from the real thing that she was 
seeking. 

She continued, “I am teaching 
her the Lord’s prayer now. I 
think she is old enough to learn it, 
so I insist on her saying it; but she 
puts in such foolish remarks that it 
is quite shocking.” 

“What kind of remarks?” I 
asked. 

She looked a trifle embarrassed 
as she replied, “ Well, last night, for 
example, when I had her kneel down 
before me and say, ‘Our Father, 
who art in heaven,’ she repeated the 
words and then added, ‘ But you are 
no father of mine.’ Another time 
she had repeated the prayer as far 
as ‘ Thy kingdom come’ when she 
added, ‘I don’t care whether it 
comes or not.’ She is so irreverent 
and so lacking in respect that I don’t 
know what to do with her.” 

By this time the tears were glis- 
tening in the young woman’s eyes 
and there was a tremor in her voice 
that banished all sense of the ludi- 
crous which the story had aroused 
in me. I saw she was desperately 
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in earnest, and that she did not at 
all perceive the absurdity of expect- 
ing the enforced repetition of the 
words of a prayer to produce the 
feeling of prayer. 

I am not now dwelling upon the 
advisability of teaching children 
some form of prayer, nor upon how 
early a child should be taught the 
creed or catechism of his church, 
nor when he should begin commit- 
ting to memory his parents’ favor- 
ite Bible texts. These are important 
subjects in and of themselves, and 
should be decided according to each 
child’s stage of development. What 
I am trying to do now is to show 
you why the training of the emo- 
tions must come before the training 
of the will, or of the intellect, if 
these are to be rightly exercised. I 
do not mean by this that a_ child 
should not have hard things to do, 
but that he should be willing to do 
hard things. Of the part which in- 
terest plays in the training of the 
intellect, I will not speak here. I 
am explaining how the emotions 
may be strengthened and guided. 

Let me again illustrate by telling 
of a mother who understood how to 
awaken such feeling in her child as 
would lead him to do the right 
thing and then to understand it. She 
was one of the most spiritually- 
minded mothers that I have ever 
known and one of the wisest in the 
guiding of her children, and I have 
known many excellent mothers. As 
she related the incident her face was 
luminous with the inner joy of 
knowing that she had helped her son 
to a true conquest of self. 

She had two attractive children. 
The older one was a boy of about 
four years of age, a nervous, impul- 
sive child, who frequently grew 


angry with his little two-year-old 
sister, sometimes even going so far 
as to strike her. Yet he was a 
warm-hearted little fellow and was 
always sorry for his impetuosity— 
after it had been given vent. One 
day the mother sat sewing in the 
room where the children were at 
play. <A clash of wills arose be- 
tween the two; the boy spoke impa- 
tiently, in a loud, angry tone. His 
mother called him to her, and lay- 
ing aside her sewing took him onto 
her lap and then said gently, in a 
low tone of voice which he only 
could hear, “It makes mother feel 
very badly to hear you speak so to 
your little sister.” “ I know that,” 
said the already repentant boy, “ but 
I just can’t help it! I speak cross 
before I know it. I can’t hold on 
to it.” The mother waited a mo- 
ment and then said in a still lower, 
more confidential tone, “Do you 
know that you try me in just the 
same way that little sister tries you? 
Would you like to hear what I do 
to keep from speaking cross to 
you?” 

‘““ What?” asked the boy eagerly. 

“T shut my eyes for a minute,” 
answered the mother, “and ask 
God to please help me to hold on 
to myself so that I will not speak 
crossly to Philip.”” The boy looked 
earnestly into her eyes, then putting 
his arms around her neck he kissed 
her and without a word slid down 
from her lap. 

In a short time an altercation 
again arose between the two chil- 
dren. Philip’s arm rose in the air 
and the words, “O! sister——” 





escaped him. Then he shut his eyes 
tightly and straightened his body in 
a tremendous effort at self-control. 
His arm relaxed and dropped to his 
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side. He opened his eyes and said 
in a pleasant, cheery tone, “All 
right, sister, you can have it,’ and 
their playing was continued. It 
had taken patience and a little time 
to appeal to the boy’s inner self, but 
this mother had taught her child to 
pray—to really pray for Divine help 
in the hour of temptation. 

I have related these two widely 
differing experiences because they 
illustrate the two extremes of treat- 
ment of the instinct of imitation in 
children and yet both of these moth- 
ers were trying to do the same 
thing. 

The first mother acted in utter 
ignorance of the meaning of prayer 
when she tried to force an external 
imitation of it upon her child, whose 
nature was, as yet, so sound and 
robust that it rejected the spurious 
thing. The other mother with clear 
insight awakened in her boy the 
highest form of imitation, that of 
the spirit. He felt in her the power 
to communicate with the Divine; 
he appealed to the same power in 
himself in his moment of temptation. 


Saw Father 


In other words, he really prayed. 

Little children do not easily climb 
to the sublime heights, but it is en- 
tirely possible for any mother to 
lead her child to feel the motive 
which prompts all right action and 
then leave it to him to imitate the 
deed in his own childlike way,—not 
in the parrot fashion of a prig, nor 
in the hollow mockery of hypocrisy 
so often forced on children by exter- 
nal imitation. If a mother under- 
stands that it is the inner cause of 
any movement or any deed that her 
child is seeking when he imitates it, 
she will find a thousand and one 
ways to help him to understand the 
cause or motive instead of merely 
being amused at or annoyed by his 
childish imitation of tones, gestures, 
words, or manners. 

This brings me to the topic I had 
expected to write upon in this arti- 
cle—namely, the three kinds of 
imitation and the educative value of 
each. But I have already travelled 
beyond the limit of magazine space 
and will take up this subject next 
month. 


with Angels 


BISHOP OF LONDON SAYS CHILDREN SEE SUPERNATURAL THINGS 


THE belief that children are some- 
times permitted to see supernatural 
visitors was expressed by the Bishop 
of London in a sermon at St. Paul’s, 
Harringay, November 5. He urged 
his hearers not to consider all that 
children said to be mere fancy, and 
told the following remarkable story. 

““ The father of five girls, feeling 
ill, had gone to his room to lie down. 
The youngest girl had been sent to 


bed, but she ran from her room, 
calling, ‘Come out, there are two 
angels walking up the staircase.’ 
No one could at the moment see 
anything. Later the child called 
again, ‘Come, come out, angels are 
walking down the staircase and 
father is walking between them.’ 
All five girls then saw the same 
thing, and going to their father’s 
room they found him dead.” 
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Caring for the Crippled Child 


{By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


A CRIPPLED child presents an un- 
usual problem as regards care, be- 
cause, while he is healthy and active 
mentally, he is physically deformed 
and handicapped. And the usual 
means by which a child is occupied 
mentally, such as by attendance at 
school, are dependent on his physical 
activity and ability to get out and 
around. 

So we have the spectacle of 
thousands of crippled children at 
the present time who are shut in at 
home and have grown up without 
any educational advantages what- 
ever. In needy homes it is impossi- 
ble to provide any special instruc- 
tion and the crippled child often 
comes to seem, to the family, an 
unbearable burden. 

The problem presented by such a 
situation is met very satisfactorily 
by the establishment of special 
classes in the public school system 
and the provision of transportation 
for the children to and from their 
homes. This enables the children 
to have proper schooling to fit them 
for lives of usefulness, and makes 
their existence happy rather than 
hopeless and dreary. 

Classes of this type are at present 
in operation in Italy, England, Den- 
mark and the United States. The 
first city in this country to inaugu- 
rate this system was New York, and 
now hundreds of crippled children 
are cared for and educated in this 
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way. ‘There several private organi- 
zations provide the transportation 
and nursing care, and the Board of 
Education provides the classes and 
teachers. 

Chicago was the next to follow 
this lead, and there are now special 
classes for crippled children at two 
centres, the Spalding and Fallon 
schools. There the transportation 
and classes are both provided by the 
city, policemen riding in the omni- 
buses. The children are furnished 
hot dinners at noon time. 

Cleveland was the next city whose 
Board of Education took notice of 
the needs of crippled children, and 
provided for them. Several classes 
are maintained there at present. 

So far only public work has been 
referred to. But there was a pri- 
vate institution working on these 
lines which was founded earlier 
than any of the work described. I 
refer to the Boston Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children, which was established in 
1894. This institution gives splen- 
did educational opportunities to 
children while they are still living 
in their homes. It might be men- 
tioned that there are also resident 
homes for crippled children in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Newark, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Paul and 
other cities throughout the north- 
east section of the United States. 
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Importance of Birth Registration for Infant Mortality 
and Child Welfare Work—II 


By DR. CRESSY L. WILBUR 
U. S. Division of Vital Statistics 


Ir may be desirable to correct some 
slight misapprehension in regard to 
the proper registration methods which 
have been recommended, after care- 
ful consideration, by organized reg- 
istration officials of the country and 
approved by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. No state board of health or 
state regisration office with effective 
registration of vital statistics receives 
“annual reports from every county, 
giving statistics and information.” 
The fact is that vital statistics can- 
not be collected county-wise, at least 
with sufficient completeness to make 
them worthy of consideration for 
comparative purposes. This method 
has been tried so often and has 
proved itself so unavailing that it 
seems desirable to mention it in or- 
der to emphasize the fact that there 
are now approved methods of reg- 
istrationanda model law endorsed by 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Associ- 
ation, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which has commended itself af- 
ter a thorough test in practical op- 
eration and by means of which, after 
a reasonable time, we may expect to 
see fairly uniform and complete re- 
turns for a much larger proportion 
of the country than is at present 
subject to registration. The county 
system, whether for annual, monthly 
or any other class of county reports, 
especially those attempting to pro- 
vide for statistics to be compiled by 
county officials, may be quite thrown 
out of consideration as affording a 
hasis for accurate vital statistics. 


A strong health department of a 
state should have direct supervision 
and control of its subordinate health 
offices. This is imperative for the uni- 
form registration of vital statistics 
and is desirable for other sanitary 
purposes. It is necessary that the 
central registration office of the state 
should provide all blanks and instruc- 
tions for the registrations of births 
and deaths; should have direct con- 
trol of the local registrars whose 
duty it is, under the model law, to 
make returns of the original certifi- 
cates of births and deaths to the cen- 
tral office at the end of each month; 
and it should be able to secure en- 
forcement of the law either through 
active local registrars, or by state 
inspectors, so that the registration 
law may not be violated with im- 
punity in any part of the state. It is 
a reproach to many state registra- 
tion services that the enforcement of 
the law is neglected, and it is only 
within a comparatively short time 
that any effort has been made by a 
state registration service to enforce 
uniformly and effectively on a state- 
wide basis a law providing for the 
registration of births. This has been 
done in the State of Pennsylvania 
and in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone. How it is done and how the 
state and city authorities co-operate 
may be inferred from the following 
extract from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association : * 


*The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, April 8, 1911, page 1047. 
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Important Notice to Physicians —The 
following postal card notice was sent to all 
physicians of the city from the Registration 
Office of the Bureau of Health: The Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health, con- 
jointly with the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Health, is taking a block census of children 
under two years of age born in Philadel- 
phia. This work will henceforth continue 
regularly. Where unregistered births are 
discovered an immediate prosecution will 
be instituted against the physician, mid- 
wife, institution or person found to be neg- 
ligent. This notice is intended as a warn- 
ing—that the law requiring the registration 
of all births within ten days of their occur- 
rence will be absolutely enforced in every 
instance. Stillbirths must be registered both 
as births and deaths. 


Such a statement and the carrying 
out of such a thorough plan, with the 
co-operation of the state and city 
service, is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of better prospects for birth 
registration in the United States. 

Another favorable indication by 
an extract from the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Department of Health of 
the City of New York for February, 
IQII, under the head “ Prosecution 
for Failure to Report Births: ” 


The vital statistics just compiled for the 
month of January, 1911, show 12,057 births 
registered in the City of New York, against 
11,595 in January, 1910. This is an increase 
of 462 for the first month of the present 
year, compared with the corresponding 
month last year, and is considered a high 
record. This high figure of births reported 
is due, not merely to normal causes, but in 
considerable part to the active campaign 
the Department of Health has lately been 
carrying on to secure complete reports of 
births from physicians and midwives within 
the ten days required by law. Corroborative 
evidence of the effectiveness of this cru- 
sade is furnished by the fact that practi- 
cally all births are now being reported 
promptly within the ten days specified, 
whereas formerly the reporting was allowed 
to drag over anywhere from two to three 
days to two or three months. 

In insisting on the strict compliance with 
Section 159 of the Sanitary Code, requiring 
the reporting of births within ten days, 
the Department of Health, from October 
27, 1910, to February 7, 1911, has prose- 
cuted fifty actions in the Municipal Court, 
in forty-four of which the Department has 
been successful in having a fine imposed. 
At the present writing there are fifty-eight 
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additional cases pending. Before this re- 
cent activity, only two such cases have 
been prosecuted by the Department since 
1905. 

The reasons for the strict attitude now 
taken by the Department are found in the 
fact that great hardship is caused—par- 
ticularly among the poorer classes of the 
city—if the records of birth are not com- 
plete. Certificates of birth (obtainable only 
from this Department) are now required 
by the Department of Education for admis- 
sion of children to the public schools for 
the first time, and are required by the 
Department of Health as the first and 
most important class of evidence of age 
in the issue of employment certificates to 
children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. Of approximately 28,000 children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
who get working papers each year in this 
city, three-quarters present birth certificates 
as evidence of age. 

Aside from these reasons, bearing so di- 
rectly on the welfare of the poorer people 
of the city, it is, of course, unnecessary 
to point out that, so long as the records 
of births for the city are incomplete, all 
other statistics based on the figures of popu- 
lation are inaccurate and misleading. It 
should be a matter of pride to all citizens 
to have the records of births of the city 
accurate and complete, for the measure of 
success of sanitary science in controlling 
infectious and communicable diseases is to 
be found in comparative tabulations of the 
rates of mortality, which must be based, 
in turn, upon the statistics of population. 


Special attention should be called 
to the astonishing facts in the larg- 
est city of this country and the sec- 
ond largest city of the world, with 
numerous cases of neglect and vio- 
lation of the law on the part of phy- 
sicians and midwives who have failed 
to report births attended by them, 
there had been until very recently 
only two cases of prosecution since 
1905 to enforce the plain provisions 
of the law, or less than one case 
every other year. Is it any wonder 


that in smaller cities, and with health 
departments less well equipped and 
fully authorized by law to carry out 
their duties, there should be even 
greater neglect, or that the birth sta- 
tistics of certain cities should be 
ridiculously low! It is high time that 
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health departments should either en- 
force the plain provisions of regis- 
tration laws or admit their inability 
to control the situation. In the lat- 
ter case, which is hardly supposable, 
it may be accepted as certain that the 
importance of birth registration and 
the ingenuity of the American leg- 
islator will provide a means for ef- 
fective registration providing there 
is general appreciation of its neces- 
sity throughout the country and an 
earnest demand for strict compliance 
with wise registration laws. Such 
demand it may be the special privi- 
lege of this Congress to foster. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
setting forth the question of better 
birth registration as the one essential 
thing which can be depended upon 
to work a great improvement, in it- 
self, in the conditions of infant and 
child life. It is only the first step 
to a complete and orderly knowledge 
of the situation. The practical 
methods of utilizing such knowledge 
and the study of housing, nursing, 
food supply, school conditions, and 
those attending employment of chil- 
dren in factories or stores, all require 
special consideration, but all alike 
are dependent upon accurate records 
and correct statistics. Thus it is 
regarded as indispensable for the en- 
forcement of child labor laws that 
there should be evidence of age avail- 
able for the purposes of the state, 
and this can best be obtained by 
means of a copy of the certificate of 
birth. Like evidence is necessary in 
the courts to insure conviction for 
crimes against girls under the age of 
consent, and more and more, with the 
yearly increasing complexity of our 
civilization, adequate personal and 
legal records of children are becom- 
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ing indispensable. But, after all, 
greater even than the importance to 
the individual, is the importance to 
the state of the massed records in the 
form of accurate statistics of infan- 
tile mortality and of the chief causes 
of death affecting infants and chil- 
dren, and it should be the purpose 
of this Congress, and of individual 
members, to exert all possible aid and 
influence that this may be brought 
about for the entire United States. 
The subject should be taken up 
locally, and after knowledge of the 
condition of the registration of vital 
statistics, and more especially the 
statistics of births, is gained for the 
city or rural community, the question 
should be brought up of the state- 
wide enforcement of registration law. 
The interest and co-operation of the 
sanitary and registration officials 
may be taken for granted, and they 
will go forward in the enforcement 
of law just as far and just as rapidly 
as the enlightened sentiment of the 
communities stands behind them. 
The time is ripe for effective co- 
operative work. The Bureau of the 
Census has recently distributed a lit- 
tle booklet to all the physicians of 
the United States—over 140,000 of 
them—in which their special atten- 
tion has been called to the impor- 
tance of making birth returns: 
“The worthlessness of a great part 
of our birth registration laws de- 
pends upon the non-enforcement of 
the penalties of the laws by those 
officials who are charged with their 
enforcement, largely from unwilling- 
ness to antagonize prominent mem- 
bers of the medical profession who 
occasionally, or regularly, disregard 
their duties relative to the regisration 
of births. The’ profession should 
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encourage the effective administra- 
tion of such laws by cheerfully and 
promptly complying with them, and 
by supporting the efforts of health 
officers and other registration offi- 
cials in the performance of their plain 
duty. Have you failed, Doctor, to 
record any birth that has occurred 
in your practice? Your neglect may 
mean loss of money, lack of proof of 
legitimacy, difficulty in proof of age 
for the requirements of school and 
labor laws, and may perhaps work 
an irreparable wrong to the child in 
future years. If so, please complete 
your service to the family by regis- 
tering the birth. “DO IT NOW!” 

This appeal has met with a fa- 
vorable response from all parts of 
the country and state and city boards 
of health of bestirring themselves as 
never before to remove the reproach 
that now rests upon the United 
States as the most neglectful of all 
civilized countries with respect to 
vital records. I have referred to the 
good work that is being done in 
Pennsylvania and New York City. 
Here is another instance just at hand 
in the Official Bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Health Department for 
April: 

“There have been more births dur- 
ing the past month than have been 
reported. The Milwaukee Health 
Department experiences a vast deal 
of difficulty in inducing physicians 
to make their reports within the five 
days required by law. The laws ap- 
pear to be just and reasonable. Phy- 
sicians were proportionately late un- 
der the old law, which allowed them 
thirty days. 

“Tn many instances, physicians fail 
entirely to report births. Many per- 
sons call for copies of certificates,and 


the department is forced to acknowl- 
edge that no records exist. The de- 
partment has made requests by tele- 
phone and has distributed copies of 
the law. These milder measures 
have failed to bring the response 
merited. The department intends in 
the future to enforce the law to the 
letter and to arrest every Milwaukee 
physician, and push his prosecution 
to conviction, who fails to follow the 
rules laid down.” 

The attending physician owes a 
duty to the family. Official records 
are a proof of legitimacy, heirship 
and relationship. The physician is 
derelict in his duty to the state, as 
well as to the family, if he fails to 
make accurate and prompt report. 

All over the country progressive 
state and city health offices should 
awake to the responsibility that rests 
upon them, and cease to put forth 
the perennial complaints about “ neg- 
ligent physicians and midwives’’ 
when penalties are provided in the 
laws to prevent such negligence. This 
they will do just as soon as the peo- 
ple are led to demand complete rec- 
ords, and every personal appeal and 
request for copies of records or offi- 
cial data on infantile mortality will 
hasten the coming of thorough en- 
forcement of law. 

I would suggest that every mother 
in this Congress ascertain whether 
the births of her children have been 
properly recorded. And if not, why 
not? This will open up a fruitful 
field of inquiry and bring out some 
surprising facts as to lack of proper 
laws and careless enforcement 
of laws. If the records were not 
made as provided by law, it may be 
possible to have the physician file 
a certificate even years after the oc- 
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currence of the birth, and in many 
instances this has been done. The 
educational effect of such a proce- 
dure is obvious and the moral influ- 
ence of the older members of the 
profession can thus be secured for 
greater care in birth registration. 
If registration laws are defective 
or entirely lacking, as in many parts 
of the country, an organized effort 
to amend them or to introduce pro- 


per laws can be made in co-operation 
with the state sanitary authorities. 
Something will be done when the 
mothers of the United States demand 
proper records of the births of their 
children, and when the absolute ne- 
cessity of such registration as the 
fundamental basis of all life saving 
work for infants and children is ap- 
parent, I am sure that your active in- 
terest will be enlisted. 


Children’s Reading 


CHILDREN should be taught the 
proper care of books. They should not 
be kept behind glass doors, for a 
book unread so obviously fails of its 
mission that it becomes mere bric- 
a-brac. The soul of it sleeps—it is 
merely a tomb of ideas. The chil- 
dren who get on well at school are 
usually those who are fond of read- 
ing. Many poor children who have 
no books are good students and ex- 
ceedingly fond of reading. These 
children you will find in the public 
libraries, sitting in their ragged 
clothes and imagining themselves in 
a world of their own. For many rea- 
sons we should be very careful what 
books our children read. From these 
quiet friends they get ideas and ideals 
which no amount of preaching would 
ever instil into them. Do not make 
the mistake, however, of giving stor- 


ies about good little boys and girls. 
They love books full of joy and ad- 
venture. Real heroes are quite as 
good as fiction, the only stipulation 
being “ there must be something do- 
ing.” If the man of the family could 
be coaxed into reading something be- 
sides the Sunday paper it would help 
wonderfully with the children. I 
shouldn’t advocate giving “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” to take its place, but 
might suggest that we try and 
get him to subscribe for at least 
one good magazine, such as the 
American, McClure’s, the Saturday 
Evening Post, or some _ well-edited 
family magazine. We might also 
try to give out our old magazines to 
families who do not have them. This 
would be a first step in helping them 
to form a taste for better things. 
C. C. PARK. 
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Book Reviews 


“ Jinks’ Insipe,’ by Harriet 
Hobson (price, $1.00), is an inter- 
esting story of a boy of the streets. 
Unloved, homeless and _ without 
training, yet the spark of the Divine 
which lies in every heart is kindled 
by kindness, and the boy shows 
that he is the stuff of which heroes 
are made. “ Paradise Alley is a 
cancerous spot in our city, and it’s 
hard to believe that anything worth 
while could grow in such a_ place. 
It seems that even a little child from 
its gutters would have become be- 
fouled past the cleansing.”’ 

Peter Flannigan said, “ Sure 
now, and I don’t know about that, 
sir. Faith and ‘tis myself that’s 
beginning to think that many a 
foul and dark appearing thing is 
laid at our feet, dropped down, care- 
less like, that we may pick it up and 
bear it to the light of day. When 
we do that, mayhap we'll find that 
‘twas a bit of God Himself. that 
hadn’t bloomed out yet because it 
was meant for us to be after having 
the chance to plant it, as ye might 
say—water it a bit, and place it 
where the sun could shine upon it, 
and cause it te grow—for the one 
that tended it, and for the One that 
made it.” 

The book is one that appeals 
deeply to the human heart, and 
shows what possibilities lie in the 
children for whom no one cares. 
He who is love personified surely 
will take account of all the obsta- 
cles that come into a life, and will 
see a glory in many a ragged, dirty 
child that is unseen by human eyes. 

Blessed will be the world when 
men and women realize the precious 


need dormant in every child, and 
give to each the intelligent, sym- 
pathetic care to which it is entitled. 
Only a ragged, dirty waif! Shall 
he be a menace to society, or shall 
he follow in the footsteps of Him 
who came to lead the poorest and 
the lowliest to His kingdom? 

To you and me is given the op- 
portunity to open to these little ones 
the gate to life. Let us believe in 
them, love them and so make the 
world a place where no child may 
be turned to lower things because 
no one cared. 

Send orders for both to 806 Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 


MoTHER AND CHILD BooKLet.— 
While many of the branches of the 
National Congress of Mothers 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure for Christmas gifts 
our “‘ Mother and Child” booklets, 
described in our last number, many 
others did not have time to take the 
matter up before the holidays. 

We wish to make it generally 
known that we are still able to sup- 
ply our various clubs with what- 
ever number they may order. Fore- 
seeing this general demand, our Ex- 
ecutive Board was careful to select 
a book which should have an all- 
the-year-round value. At Easter, 
as well as at Christmas, it makes a 
most desirable gift book, and it is 
especially valuable as a mother’s 
treasury at all times of the year. 

For those who prefer a durable 
cover copies have been printed with 
blue cover. Others are white. 
Price, thirty cents and postage. 
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Department of Child Hygiene 


By HELEN C, PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


SCHOOL JANITORS AND HEALTH—IV 


‘“‘ Every sanitary precaution necessary in private homes should be enforced many times 
more rigorously in schoolhouses.’’—‘‘American Schoolhouses,” Bulletin United States Bureau 


of Education. 


WHEN this committee on school- 
house keeping in Boston arrived at 
the point of studying window clean- 
ing and used a photometer to meas- 
ure the amount of light coming 
through, they were helping an im- 
portant step forward for children. 
They were measuring with an in- 
strument of precision, instead of ex- 
pressing opinions which so often 
differ, with every one “a right to 
his own’”—a dangerous maxim ap- 
plied to cleanliness. 

We measure heat by thermom- 
eters, and that is the only accurate 
(when the instruments are so) test 
of schoolhouse keeping thus far in- 
troduced. It does not yet amount 
to as much as it should, for several 
reasons. Only yesterday a teacher 
informed me that for four weeks 
an hourly record of her thermometer 
has been kept by the children, and 
it never read under 72 degrees! 
Think of the “red tape” that main- 
tains a temperature at or above 72 
degrees to the second hour after the 
first has discovered it! Here were 
almost 140 consecutive hours of 
‘laying foundations” in education 
and in our tuberculosis rate, with the 
end of the overheating not yet in 
sight. Her city’s “Rules for Jani- 
tors” require 70 degrees, which is 
two higher than in up-to-date rules. 
Instruments of precision are waste 
of public funds if not lived up to, 


and if not kept accurate by occa- 
sional regulating as we regulate 
clocks. 

For studying window cleaning the 
schools were grouped in three 
classes. Those of the best class 
were all situated on high ground 
where no structures (or trees, I as- 
sume) shaded the windows. They 
were built according to modern 
ideas of maximum window area, 
with ventilating systems supplying 
“sufficient” pure air, and with the 
proper number of pupils in the 
rooms. 

The buildings of the worst class 
were located where there was a 
great deal of smoke, dust and other 
impurities in the air. They were 
surrounded by tall buildings and by 
alleys not more than 20 feet wide. 
They were old, with insufficient 
window area, practically no ventilat- 
ing systems, and gaslight was fre- 
quently used in the day time. Even 
to-day city authorities locate new 
school buildings up against walls, or 
allow walls to be erected so close that 
gaslight is needed in the day schools. 
Since fathers (the politicians, you 
remember, in all but six states) will 
do this, mothers owe it to their chil- 
dren to make matters better. 

The intermediate class of build- 
ings were surrounded by streets of 
medium width, and buildings whose 
height averaged less than the height 
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of the school building, on one side 
perhaps higher, on the others much 
lower. Their window area was 
somewhat less than it should be; the 
ventilation “fair” (a matter of opin- 
ion, I suppose); smoke and other 
impurities in the air of the neigh- 
borhood were present in average 
quantities. 

The tests were made on dull, over- 
cast days when the intensity of light 
was quite constant. The poor light 
of such days must be provided 
against in schoolhouse construction. 
They measured the light in rooms 
with different exposures in each 
building, before the windows were 
washed, after washing them on the 
inside, and after washing them on 
both sides. 

In the best buildings they found 
that the light was about 4 per cent. 
stronger after washing windows on 
the inside; and after washing on 
both sides it was about 2 per cent. 
better than that. It varied a little 
of course between different rooms. 

In the worst buildings they found 
that before washing the windows 
the light measured one-twelfth to 
one-nineteenth as much as that in 
the best buildings. It gained 21 per 
cent., or thereabouts, after washing 
on the inside, and gained about 6 
per cent. more after washing on 
both sides. One room gained 33.3 
per cent. after the windows were 
washed on both sides. Try to 
follow in imagination the logical 
steps from the compulsory law tak- 
ing children away from their par- 
ents into rooms with one-fifth to 
one-third of the light cut off by dirt 
on windows which at their best give 
only one-tenth to one-nineteenth the 
amount of light thought by experts 


to be desirable for the best build- 
ings; follow on in your thought to 
the listlessness, headaches, loss of 
grades—‘“backwardness”— that we 
discussed in our series on “School 
Fatigue” two winters ago; and then 
on to perhaps the careers of ““Weary 
Willies” or worse, or to useful citi- 
zens forever hampered morally and 
mentally by imperfect vision, unless 
they happen to discover that they 
need glasses. (Do your schools have 
children’s eyes examined?) Noone 
wants to spend money on glasses or 
to be bothered with them even when 
old age is a legitimate reason. The 
only gain is in the income of eye 
specialists and opticians—but at this 
wicked wrong to children and to 
society. 

The intensity of light before wash- 
ing windows in the intermediate 
class of buildings measured about 
one-half that in the best group, and 
gained more than twice as much as 
the best gained after washing on the 
inside, and nearly twice as much 
after washing on both sides. That 
is, the windows of the intermediate 
and worst classes were much dirtier 
both outside and inside, needing 
washing oftener. Their measure- 
ments showed also that in the same 
building some rooms must have their 
windows washed oftener than others 
to maintain sufficient illumination 
for reading without eyestrain. It 
is with windows as with the manage- 
ment of children, “wholesale” rules 
treating all of a group alike, do not 
produce the results we are after. 

In the best class dirt does not ac- 
cumulate on the windows enough to 
make the reduction of light of any 
importance. Yet, because they are 
prominent buildings (prominent 
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from several viewpoints), they al- 
most always have more and better 
janitor service. It was found that 
the inside cleaning makes a much 
greater improvement than the out- 
side cleaning, particularly in build- 
ings with poor ventilation. The 
moisture and organic material given 
off from children, with the dust of 
schoolrooms and impurities of city 
air, make a‘deposit on walls and win- 
dows. This helps to create “smells” 
as well as diminish light. A good 
ventilating system would have suf- 
ficient air currents to carry some of 
this out of doors, if windows and 
flues were used effectively. They 
could not remove all, for even out of 
doors in smoky districts, as the coke- 
burning parts of Pennsylvania, or 
as in large manufacturing cities, 
vegetation is covered with a deposit 
that frequently rain does not wash 
off, and that prevents or greatly 
hinders school gardens, home gar- 
dens, and the beauties of field and 
forest. In schoolrooms where the 
deposit can be washed from win- 
dows and scraped from walls, the 
conditions blight children and 
teachers—eventually the nation that 
compels or permits them. Since in 
the open air this unwholesomeness 
exists, evidently to establish good 
school ventilation is not the whole of 
prevention. Another step in it is 


to enact and enforce legislation 
compelling captains of industries to 
cease contaminating the atmosphere 
with smoke and other impurities 
that damage public health quite as 
definitely as allowing sewage to 
escape into the common water 
supply. 

Two weeks after the windows had 
been washed on both sides the light 
was measured again. It was found 
that the windows in the intermediate 
class had grown three times dirtier 
than those in the best; while the 
windows in the worst class had 
grown six times dirtier. Should 
this suggest a rule that janitors wash 
windows in the dirtiest, darkest 
rooms six times oftener than in the 
brightest and best ventilated, and 
three times oftener in the average 
rooms? We will discuss the answer 
to that question in March. What 
do you think? 

In Boston at that time it cost over 
$11,000 to wash all the windows 
twice a year, this committee re- 
ported. Of course it costs more 
now. This expense for light re- 
minds me of Mark Twain’s “Truth 
is the most precious thing in the 
world, and therefore we must be 
very economical in the use of it.” 
We have been economizing in both 
kinds of precious light—physical 
light as well as mental light. 
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Rewards and Punishments 
By MRS. ACKLAND in the Parents’ Review 


WHEN we begin to think about 
punishments we realize clearly that 
we have, with our own eyes, seen 
the days in which a_ very great 
change has come over the state of 
public opinion. 

1. In regard to the sort of pun- 
ishments given. 

2. In the feeling for the necessity 
of punishments at all. 

3. And even in the objects which 
the mass of educators hold in view. 

Take (1) the nature of punish- 
ments given. If we look back even 
over forty or fifty years, what a 
change there is. Many of us can 
remember when every assistant 
teacher, in a country school’ even, 
taught with a frequently active cane 
in hand, and when every church had 
its beadle and its cane to admonish 
the mischievously inclined whom he 
noticed during his rambles. 

The rod, the birch, the strap 
hanging behind the door, were in 
many houses! Books early in the 
last century were full of these 
things. Hans Andersen says in his 
delightful story, “ The Garden of 
Paradise’ (describing the Mother 
of the Winds, when the Prince 
comes to her cave): ‘“ Do you see 
those four sacks hanging on the 
wall?” says she; “they” (her 
sons, the four winds) “are just as 
afraid of them as you used to be of 
the rod behind the looking-glass.” 
How many of our children, nowa- 
days, know what this means without 
explanation? A more humane feel- 
ing has come into the world as we 
now find it. 


Long ago this change was advo- 
cated by John Locke. One of the 
best things his remarkable. essay on 
education taught to myself was, that 
anything may be used as a punish- 
ment. He gives an instance of a 
lady who used no other punishment 
for her young people than taking off 
their shoes when they did wrong. 
I may say that I have tried this my- 
self on children, and have found it 
a most useful discipline. Nowa- 
days putting them on would punish 
some small children more than tak- 
ing them off, but in the seventeenth 
century this suggestion was very 
surprising and original, for the 
dread trio—blows, darkness, and 
starvation—were then in full swing. 

This suggestion of John Locke 
is one from which much _ useful 
thought may spring. But before we 
go more fully into the nature of 
possible punishments let us go back 
and consider our second point, 
namely, the necessity for giving any 
punishment at all, and the reason 
for thinking that effective discipline 
must be present if a child is not to 
be spoilt. We may well feel thank- 
ful that we live in more humane 
days. But it is written: “ He that 
spareth the rod spoileth the child,” 
and surely it is a fact that unless 
effective discipline is present, no 
child can be brought up unspoilt. 
We rejoice in the more humane 
feeling, and that the rod may be 
taken figuratively. But we must 
remember that here is a great truth, 
and a great warning. 

The fact is that without the help 
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of enforcing discipline we are 
feeble to make clear what needs so 
much care, the difference between 
right and wrong, and to show that 
all actions and inactions have conse- 
quences. 

It is cruel to leave the children to 
be taught by experience in after life 
matters in which they both can and 
ought to be already fully equipped 
during the happy home life, or in 
early years. 

We have now considered (1) the 
change which has come over the na- 
ture of punishments. We _ have 
discovered (2) the danger which 
lies in the change which has come 
over us in the direction of giving 
punishment at all. And now (3), 
we come to the objects held in 
view by educators; and here again 
I think we shall see that we come 
back to the necessity for effective 
discipline. 

In old days much was heard of 
“breaking the will of the child.” 
The old Adam must be, it seemed, 
driven out by blows. The child 
must be moulded to the will of the 
trainer; rigid obedience must be ex- 
acted to the trainer’s will. 

Now we are all talking, and it 
is well that it should be so, about 
developing the powers of the child; 
we hold that the will must be 
trained, not broken; we hold that 
the conscience must be quickened; 
not stunted until it is satisfied by 
simply being obedient to the word of 
command. Obedience there must 
be, of course, but we aim at a glad 
consenting obedience from joy of 
doing right, joy of giving pleasure, 
joy of submitting to laws known to 
be wise, and not given as slaves 
must give it, from fear alone. But, 


though fear may be absent when 
this ideal is gained, the ideal can 
have no other roots but the remem- 
brance of laws of some sort. The 
fear that is of consequence if the 
reasonable laws are wilfully broken, 
a sense that there is such a thing as 
discipline, and that the discipline 
has been and will be enforced. 
These points being dealt with we 
shall see that giving punishments is 
not such a dreadful thing as may be 
supposed. There is no need to be 
frightened about it. Mothers get 
frightened at letting their babies 
cry, forgetting that hurrying to 
stop it makes the child learn very 
bad habits which give endless trou- 
ble later on. It is doing this which 
we should fear. 

Let us now consider for one mo- 
ment the condition of mind of the 
person who for the sake of the child 
enforces discipline. First and fore- 
most comes the absence of any 
shadow of idea of personal ven- 
geance. This must, of course, be 
completely absent from the mind of 
both trainer and trained. Second, 
there must be firm resolve that the 
mood of the infliction of discipline 
shall not influence the degree of 
punishment. There must be no 
possibility that the child will say, 
“So and so was in a jolly good tem- 
per to-day, and so I got off free!” 
The punishment, if needed at all, 
must not be given sometimes and 
not at others; for instance, the boys 
come in with wet clothes covered 
with mud and make’ everything 
messy, but they have won their foot- 
ball match and the mess is over- 
looked. They come in and do the 
same thing say on Saturday about 
six o'clock, when everything is spic 
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and span, and they are sent to bed. 
That won’t do! 

Third (and this is most im- 
portant), we must see that when 
punishment is given it must be edu- 
cative, that it is definitely given to 
check the recurrence of some defin- 
ite wrong done, or some tendency 
to do wrong. We have to see that 
the child understands that the pun- 
ishment is given for very clear rea- 
sons, which reasons are quite well 
known to him, whether he admits it 
or not. Wrong is very hard to de- 
fine, of course. I want to make it 
clear that we include in “ wrong” 
such things as having caused incon- 
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venience, being a nuisance, making 
busy people tired, failure to be 
ready to help, want of reverence, 
being blind to other people’s needs, 
untidiness, unpunctuality, contra- 
dictoriness. 

To every soul born into the world 
some things seem to come easily. 
But it is also a fact that to every 
soul some things come with diffi- 
culty, and it is in developing some 
measure of those things which to 
each are difficult that punishments 
are not only helpful but practically 
essential. We find that by strug- 
gling to gain something which is not 
easy we gain strength all round. 





The Home 


THE ideal home is not self-cen- 
tred. It is a centre of service. So 
far as circumstances will permit, the 
old-time ideals of hospitality should 
be maintained. In wise and up- 
lifting ways the home should be 
shared. It is a good practice to in- 
vite young people who are away 
from home. It relieves loneliness, 
discouragement, and _ temptation. 
Remember, it is— 


‘*Not what we give but what we share, 
The gift without the giver is bare.’’ 


“The home is the bulwark of 
civilization.” Within the extreme 
limits of wealth and poverty a home 
may be good or bad irrespective of 
social position or property. Our 
homes are what we choose to make 
them. It is a question of what we 
admit and what we keep out of 
them. Our best selves and the best 


that we have to give should go into 
the home. The home life, to a large 
degree, determines the character of 


children. The home tends to make 
us all better or worse. Thus the 
home becomes the chief factor in 
determining the character of the 
community and the nation. The 
trend of our times is away from the 
home into the countless amuse- 
ments and interests of modern life. 
But home life at its best should be 
strongly maintained and cherished. 
It should not be narrow or selfish, 
however, and from it should de- 
velop and overflow steadily lives 
enriched for service and blessing.— 
Selected. 


THE head-master of Eton says 
that the best possible way to bring 
up a child is to give him proper sur- 
roundings, namely, plenty of broth- 
ers and sisters, and a home where a 
great deal of thought has to be 
given to making ends meet. That 
is the second desideratum, and the 
third is to leave him alone. 
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A Child Victim to a Mother’s Deception and 
Overwork of a Steel Company 


INLAND Steel Co. vs. Yedinak, 
87 N. E., 229. Decided by Indiana 
Supreme Court, February 23, 1909. 

‘ Appellant’s timekeeper testified 
that when the appellee applied for 
work he said he was over 14 and un- 
der 16 years of age, and thereupon 
was furnished a suitable blank to be 
filled out so as to show his exact 
age and to be sworn to by his 
mother. That appellee returned this 
paper showing that he was born 
February 22, 1889, subscribed and 
sworn to by his mother, and he was 
then set to work.” 

The child’s left foot was cut off 
and he recovered damages and the 
Supreme Court, on appeal by the 
steel company, sustained the ver- 
dict. The decision of the Court 
reads partly as follows: 

“In answer to proper interroga- 
tories, the jury found that appellee 
was born January 29, 1890, and was 
employed by appellant May 6 and 
injured October 6, 1903. That he 
had worked during the two nights 
immediately preceding the time of 
receiving his injuries 2214 hours. 
It thus appears that he was under 
14 years of age and the evidence 
warranted this finding. During an 
intermission in his active work he 


left the place occupied when operat- 
ing the furnace doors, and went a 
distance of fifty feet or more and 
sat down near one of the furnaces. 
He was asked why he sat down 
there, and responded in a character- 
istic way as follows: ‘Kind of 
chilly that night, and I didn’t have 
nothin’ to do for that twenty min- 
utes or so, and I sat down there, 
and I was so sleepy I couldn’t—I 
don’t know—I didn’t go over to sit 
down but I just set down there to 
take a rest while they was gone— 
then they would go to feed ore 
again—I sat down there to take a 
rest, and before I knew it I was 


-dreaming—almost fell asleep—and 


I heard the cars coming, but I 
couldn’t get up; it was just like 
dreaming; I tried to get up but I 
couldn’t; I was dreaming like—so 
sleepy.’ He had sat down with his 
legs doubled up and his hands 
clasped about his knees, and said 


further: ‘I was sitting down, that 


is all; I know I had my feet up when 
I set down, and all at once—I don’t 
know how the car happened to get 
it—I seen two cars went past me, 
and then the third one happened— 
my leg, was under the third one, 
that is all I know.’ ” 





Sex Teaching in Vienna Schools. 
Some years ago warning leaflets re- 
garding the danger of sexual im- 
purity were first handed to students 
entering the university. Later this 
instruction was given in the gym- 
nasia, corresponding to our high 


schools. Now there is a movement 
that the boys and girls leaving 
school when they arrive at the age 
of fourteen may have an intelligent 
knowledge of sexual matters to act 


as a preventive against an indiscreet 
life. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
rs Sigma years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united, concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philan- 
thropic work that can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coOperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can 
only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN 


To each State Chairman of Press and 


All members of the Board of Managers, 
Publicity: 


National Congress of Mothers, are earn- 
estly requested to mail, to the undersigned, 


In your annual report to the National 
Chairman, please include replies to the 
following : 

1. To what extent is each section of 
your state represented on your commit- 
tee ? 

2. Do the local Mothers’ Circles and 
Parent-Teacher organizations report their 
activities through an appointed press chair- 
man? 

3. Do you usually combine news of the 
national with that of your state? 

4. Has your Board of Managers adopted 
“the postal-card system”? If so, with 
what results? 

5. If not, what plan in distributing and 
financing is in use? 


abstracts of each report and each address 
to be presented at the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting, convening in Dallas, Texas, 
March 21 to 26, 1912. Such abstract not to 
exceed two hundred words, and to be used 
by the great news syndicates of the U. S. 
under strict release guarantee, to appear 
in the newspapers immediately after its 
vive voce delivery at the Convention. To 
secure the most extensive results, it is re- 
quested that at least six fac-simile copies 
of each be sent—preferably type-written— 
with name and address, also type-written, 
and to be received by the Publicity Chair- 
man on or before March 1, ro1r2. Address: 
Mrs. Edgar A. Hall, National Publicity 
Chairman, 2931 Fulton St., Chicago, IIl. 
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State 


ALABAMA 


The serious illness of Mrs. Roy Rush- 
ton, President of Alabama Congress, has 
prevented the active work through the 
state that had been planned. The interest 
in the work for child welfare is great, 
and as soon as health permits Alabama 
will take hold earnestly to extend it. 

C. C. ANDREWws, 
Vice-President. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles has more than a hundred 
parent-teacher associations, and some of 
the helpful work done by the members 
may inspire others to do likewise. Over 
1500 poor people received Christmas gifts. 

Children of this generation must have 
a new mental picture of Santa Claus. 
Instead of the hoary bearded, red faced, 
jolly old man with his big pack on his 
back, they will remember in their child- 
ish dreams  sweet-faced women, with 
kind words and _ smiles, loaded with 
bundles and boxes. These boxes contain 
not only the toothsome sweets which old 
Kris Kingle was supposed to bring to 
good little children, but comfortable warm 
stockings and little coats and bonnets 
which make it possible for litthe folks to 
go to school in comfort and pride. 

These women bent upon sweet charity 
are all members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association with headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, They 
sent forth half a dozen automobiles 
under the direction of Mrs. B. W. Buxton 
to distribute Christmas greetings and 
many substantial tokens of their feeling 
of “ Peace on earth, good will to men” in 
the way of good things to eat, big packages 
of pan-cake flour and cereals, appetizing 
looking cans of red tomatoes and nice 
white corn. 

There is no indiscriminate giving from 
this organization. Many watchful eyes 
assist in the work of sorting and arrang- 
ing articles in the stock room and tots of 
four never receive or have to struggle 
about in overcoats better suited to a boy 
of seven or eight years. 

In selecting the food equal care is used 
and homes where babies live never fail to 
receive one or more cans of milk, so that 
the Christmas cheer is evenly distributed 
among all members of the household. 

The work of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is becoming more notable each year 
because of the care with which it is con- 
ducted and the excellent management 
demonstrated by the women of its principal 
committees. Mrs. Chalmers Smith has 
been president of the local organization for 
several years, and her guiding hand and 
wise experienced brain have exerted a 
wonderful influence over the working of 
the entire organization. 
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The association now has ramifications 
extending in every direction of which ex- 
perts in child welfare can conceive; from 
its soup kitchens, where for a penny boys 
and girls receive an appetizine plate of 
soup and plenty of bread to make an ap- 
petizing meal, to those free medical clinics 
where the condition of the teeth, eyes and 
ears are carefully watched by men and 
women who are authorities on the subject. 

The work in Christmas distributing is 
heavy, but the charity of this organization 
never ceases, and not a day but what some 
poor sufferer is helped or some forlorn 
child assisted either to better environment 
or to a more perfect physical condition. 
Contributions for distribution by this body 
of women are always welcome, and spring, 
summer, autumn and winter find busy, 
energetic workers mending, cutting and 
cleaning articles preparatory for use by 
some one who needs them. 

The work, which was inaugurated six 
years ago, has been growing in impor- 
tance with each Christmas season and this 
year its scope was greater than ever be- 
fore. One scholarship has been placed, 
positions have been secured for boys and 
girls obliged to work, and much has been 
done toward creating a better home en- 
vironment in many cases. 

Automobiles for the delivery work have 
been donated by Mrs. Frank Fay, W. W 
Douglas and one other. 

Among the women who were in con- 
stant attendance at the headquarters dur- 
ing the last two weeks, assisting with the 
work, were Mrs. E. D. Fay, Mrs. A. M. 
Collar, Mrs. J. G, Brenholt, and Mrs. 
Harvey Trowbridge. 

“The greater number of the people we 
have aided,” said Mrs. Smith, “are people 
who would not have accepted charity. All 
they needed in many cases was to be helped 
over a hard place, and this is the work the 
federation has tried to do. In carrying on 
our Christmas work we get close to the 
lives of these people, and it is our inten 
tion to keep right on helping wherever we 
can when the holiday season is over.” 


CONNECTICUT 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Connecticut Congress of Mothers was 
held at Hotel Garde, Hartford, January 
16, at 12 o’clock. A large number were 
present, as business of importance was 
transacted. Luncheon was served at 1 
o'clock. 

Mrs. B. L. Mott, president of the C. 
C. M., has been very active in addressing 
clubs, and in other ways furthering the 
work of the congress. 

Many members have been very active 
in the work, and it is expected that Con- 
necticut will make a good record at the 
annual meeting. 
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Two more circles have joined the Con- 
gress, one at Berlin and the other at East 
Windsor Hill. Eight new circles have 
been received during the year. 

East Hartford Mothers’ Club is enjoying 
a series of lectures. Mrs. Geo. P. Chand- 
ler, of Hartford, spoke in January on 
“The Dietary—the Unbalanced Menu 
for the Infants, for the Growing Boy or 
Girl.” The meeting was well attended, 
and Mrs, Chandler’s address proved de- 
cidedly interesting. 

The Hartford Motherhood Club in Jan- 
uary presented President Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston, in “ Herod,” a tragedy 
in three acts, by Stephen Phillips. Thir- 
teen different characters were introduced, 
the dialogue being dramatic and clear cut. 


DELAWARE 


The Dover Parent-Teacher Association 
in December had a very interesting lecture 
on good health by Miss Lucy S. Primrose, 
of Wilmington. Her talk was illustrated 
by charts and was very instructive. 

On January 2, Dr, Harry Hayward, of 
Delaware College, lectured to our Parent- 
Teacher Association on “The Production 
and Care of Clean Milk.” He illustrated 
his lecture with stereopticon views. We 
thought we would be able to reach the 
farmers and milkmen especially, but from 
the two hundred invitations sent out few 
responded. 

In February the meeting is to be in 
charge of the teachers. We hope to have a 
very interesting programme. 

(Mrs.) Rosert E, Lewis, 
State Press Superintendent. 


GEORGIA 


The Mothers’ Circle of Columbus has a 
large and enthusiastic membership this 
year. The circle has mapped out a course 
of lectures on child hygiene. It is also 
planning to provide cheap nourishing 
luncheons for school children. The Tenth 
Street Mothers’ Circle of Columbus is 
also having a lecture course and is work- 
ing for medical inspection in the schools. 

The Nautahala Circle of mothers and 
teachers at Athens have equipped a play- 
ground for the children which has proved 
a great pleasure and benefit. 

Valadosta women are planning to or- 
ganize a circle. 


(Mrs.) R. A. Dewar, 


Secretary Georgia Congress. 


ILLINOIS 


The parent-teacher section of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association met in the 
lecture room of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Springfield, Illinois, Thurs- 
day, December 28, 1911, at 2 o'clock. 


Fathers, mothers, guardians, and teachers 
of children were expressly invited to at- 
tend. 

This parent-teacher section was estab- 
lished in 1909 at the request of the Illinois 
Congress of Mothers, to afford opportunity 
for an annual conference of parents and 
teachers of the state as to how home and 
school may best fulfil their complete ser- 
vice to the children of Illinois, and in the 
belief that ‘no school is bad enough to 
spoil the children from a good home, nor 
good enough to make up to the children 
from a bad home.” Between the National 
Educational Association and the National 
Mothers’ Congress, there exists the same 
strong affiliation. In both the state and 
national bodies these conferences are a 
natural outgrowth of the endeavors of the 
Mothers’ Congress to more completely 
blend the interests of individual parent 
and teacher in child-welfare service. Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright, of Chicago, is president 
of the Section and presided over this its 
third annual conference, and Mrs. Louis 
K. Gillson acted as secretary pro tem. 

The programme was as follows: Ad- 
dress, The Value and Purpose of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Mr. Wm. B. Owen, 
President Chicago Teachers’ College. 

TEN-MINUTE Discussions: (1) Is the 
Education of Parents a Part of the Teach- 
er’s Obligation? Mrs. W. S. Hall, Ber- 
wyn, Ill.; (2) Social Centre Work in the 
Schools as a Factor in the Education of 
Parents, Azile B. Reynolds, Principal Kin- 
zie School, Chicago; (3) The Duty of the 
Parent to the School, the Church and the 
Community, as Well as to the Home, B. 
G. Moore, Superintendent McLean County 
Schools; (4) Benefits and Dangers to the 
School from Parents’ Co-operation, J. E. 
Armstrong, Principal Englewood High 
School; (6) General discussion; (7) 
Election of officers. 

At noon, preceding the session, a lunch- 
eon was served by a committee of Spring- 
field women, of which Mrs. Stuart Brown 
was chairman. It was a delightful occa- 
sion when two hundred parents and edu- 
cators “broke bread” together. Then 
followed responses to the toast, “The 
Parent-Teacher Organization—What Do 
You Think of It?” Mrs. Stuart Brown, 
toast-mistress, called upon the following to 
respond: District Superintendent Shoop, 
of Chicago; Superintendent Collins, of 
Springfield; Mrs. Wilcox, Principal of a 
Springfield school; Dr. Lord, President of 
the Charleston Normal School; Mr. 
Prouty and others, all of whom spoke in 
highest terms. The election of officers at 
the close of the day resulted as follows: 
Chairman, Mrs. Orville T. Bright; secre- 
tary, Mrs. I. O. Flagee; chairman of pro- 
gramme committee, Mrs. George W. 
Eggers . 

The 


following resolutions were adopted: 
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1. WHEREAS, There is a_ fast-growing 
recognition of parenthood as a profession; 
and 

2. WHEREAS, Schools and colleges do 
not provide such teaching as will lead to 
intelligent parenthood; and 

3. WHEREAS, Parents are reaching out 
to the teachers for help in the effort to 
become efficient in their duties; therefore, 
be it 

4. Resolved, That this association rec- 
ognizes the education of parents as a part 
of the obligation of the teacher and urges 
the teachers of Illinois to encourage the 
formation of parent-teacher organizations 
and mothers’ clubs in connection with the 
schools as a measure of uplift for the 
home as well as a benefit to the school. 

The February meeting of the Board of 
Managers will be held at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, with Mrs. A. W. Holmes 
as hostess. 

The meeting last month was held at the 
residence of the vice-president, Mrs. L. D. 
Doty, who, with her husband, goes to Cali- 
fornia for an extended visit. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The idea of the Mothers’ Pension Bill, 
which has attracted so much attention of 
late, is to have fewer children in institu- 
tions and more in the homes. The great 
mortality in institutions, and the fact that 
mothers will do, unpaid, what the state 
must pay some one else to do, has led 
philanthropists and politicians to agree 
that the best and cheapest way to board 
the dependent child out is, if possible, with 
its own mother. 

A small pension paid to the mother dur- 
ing the years when her children are too 
young to work, under existing laws, may 
insure the continuance of the home, and 
give the mother a fair chance to take care 
of her children. In the case of widows 
with young children the usual choice has 
been between leaving them all day while 
the mother struggled to earn a livelihood, 
and the children were neglected and 
drifted into sickness and crime, or giving 
them up to the care of some institution, 
which frequently boarded them out, at a 
cost: per child of ten dollars a month, 
which is what it is estimated each depend- 
ent child costs the state at present. 

This separation has a double evil. Only 
a few years will pass, and the mother 
might look to the children for strength to 
reinforce her own, but with the family 
broken up too often the institution takes 
her, too, at last. Separating families for 
poverty alone has its economic shortcom- 
ings as well as those of nature. Illinois 
has followed the example of Missouri, 
where the pension has been tried of ten 
dollars a month for the first child and five 
dollars a month for each succeeding child, 
until the first child is fourteen years old, 
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when its pension goes to the next child. 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Brandeis, Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, and 
many grominent Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish societies are in sympathy with this 
work, which was started here under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Congress of 
Mothers, and aided by the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Club of Boston, and the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Quincy Woman’s 
Club, 

A mass meeting was held in Huntington 
Hall, Boston, on New Year’s night, Janu- 
ary I. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New 
York, spoke. 

(Mrs.) Ropert E. Park, 
Hillside Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 


The Legislative Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Congress of Mothers, of which 
Mrs. Robert Park is chairman, is conduct- 
ing an active campaign for the pensioning 
of widowed mothers. A large public meet- 
ing was recently held in Boston and the 
speaker was Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi 
of the Free Synagogue of New York. 
He said in part: 

“The widowed mother of minor chil- 
dren may do one of three things. She may 
suffer her children to be taken from her, 
and placed in an institution, which means 
that they are denied the high boon of 
mothering. Or she may keep the children 
within her own home and become a wage- 
earner in a shop or factory, which again 
means, in the words of Jane Addams, that 
she enjoys the right of supporting her 
children, but is denied the privilege of 
nurturing and mothering them. Yet again, 
she may be a worker and wage-earner 
within her own home, which, however, is 
to convert the tenement home into a work- 
shop, and her little ones not infrequently 
into child-toilers, 

“The charity organizations and societies 
need the widowed mother, in order that 
they may secure the support and co-opera- 
tion of quasi-philanthropists, to whom the 
mother of fatherless children in her misery 
is supposed to make appeal. But while 
the charities need the widowed mother, 
they have not adequately and completely 
met the needs of the widowed mother. 
Generally speaking, the charity organiza- 
tions of the community have not been able 
to bear the burden of adequate mainten- 
ance of the widowed mother with her 
children in their home. The business of 
organized charity is, for one thing, to ad- 
minister urgent and emergent relief, and 
to prepare the way for such constructive 
methods and statesmen-like legislation as 
would make possible the pensioning of 
widowed mothers. 

“The death of the father does not in 
truth break up the home, bearing in mind 
the conditions of the homes of wage- 
earners. The home is the mother, and 
the mother is the home. The question, 
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then, is, whether a home shall be broken 
up ‘and mother and children ruthlessly 
separated because the home lacks the sus- 
taining wage, though save for such need 
the mother is morally and spiritually fit to 
remain the home-keeper of her children. 

“TI believe that when the state has un- 
dertaken to pension the needy widowed 
mothers it will do very much more than 
is done to-day in order to prevent the 
maiming and the slaying of fathers, 
whether by the so-called extraordinary 
accidents of industry, or by the no less 
deadly ordinary incidents. Again, the 
state may be moved to intervene in order 
to secure such a wage for the worker as 
shall not make widow and orphans penni- 
less because of the death of the wage- 
earner. 

“The pensioning of widowed mothers is 
no longer experimental. Missouri is try- 
ing the experiment, so is Cooke County in 
Illinois, and some counties in the State of 
California. Why should not the great 
and progressive Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts lead in this high enterprise, as it 
has often led in the things that have made 
for social betterment. This meeting asks 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts ap- 
point a commission which shall carefully 
investigate the problem and then report to 
the state as to the wisdom of the sug- 
gested proposal. As for the danger of 
paternalism, the state is paternal now. 
But it is unwisely and unhelpfully pa- 
ternal. 

“The question that faces the men and 
women of Massachusetts is whether 
mothers shall be punished for their 
widowhood by being robbed of their chil- 
dren in their homes. Shall we penalize 
the widowhood of poor mothers by mak- 
ing them childless? Shall we pension, or 
penalize, widowed mothers? Under the 
present order the state not only robs 
mothers of children, but robs children of 
mothers—perhaps because neither mother 
nor child is an infranchised citizen. Our 
programme should be: for the children 
of widowed mothers, their own homes; for 
the parentless, homeless child, some other 
home. But a home for all children. Mas- 
sachusetts splendidly led the way in plac- 
ing out children. I would have Massachu- 
setts lead in the new cause of placing-in 
children—in their own homes. Let it be 
said of us, as said thé Prophet of Israel 
of his own time: ‘To the fatherless they 
will not do justice, and the cause of the 
widow doth not come unto them.’ ” 

This Child Welfare Campaign is for all 
the people and money should be received 
from all the people. 

The Second Annual Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Congress of Mothers is to be 
held February 15, 16. 17, 1912, at Lynn, 
Mass., in the beautiful new classical High 
School. The programme is as follows: 

Thursday, February 15: 4-6 P.M., re- 
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ception to Mrs. Schoff and state officers. 
8-10 P.M., welcome to city by Mayor Con- 
nery, of Lynn; welcome to schools, by 
Mr. Frank J. Peaslee, Superintendent of 
Schools; greeting, by Massachusetts Presi- 
dent of Mothers’ Congress, Mrs. Alice B. 
Merryman; address by Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff. 

Friday, February 16, 1912: 
A.M., Business meeting of officers of 
State; 9.45-12.30 p.M., Delegates’ Report; 
2.00-2.30, Reports of Departments of Mas- 
sachusetts Congress of Mothers; 2.30-3.15, 
Address: “The Larger Patriotism,” by 
Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea, of Boston, 


9.00-9.45 


Mass. ; 3.30-4.15, Address: “ Economic Nu- 
trition,” by Miss Carolina P. Webber, 
Domestic Science Lecturer, Bedford, 


Mass.; 4.30-5.00, Finish Business Reports. 

Saturday, February 17, 9.30 A.M. to 12 
M., Discussion: How May Congress of 
Mothers Help in the Homes? by Mrs. 
David O. Mears, First Vice-President of 
National Congress of Mothers; How May 
Congress of Mothers Help in Schools? by 
Mr, Frank J. Peaselee, Superintendent of 
Schools in Lynn, Mass.; How May Con- 
gress of Mothers Help in Community? by 
Rev. Fred Perkins, Lynn, Mass. 

Two special topics of interest for this 
convention are: The Widowed Mothers’ 
Pension Bill and The Child-Welfare Cam- 
paign. 

The following circular letter is being 
sent throughout the state: 

“We who are interested in Widow's 
Pensions for mothers of minor dependent 
children are asking now simply for a com- 
mission to investigate the needs of such 
mothers in Massachusetts, including those 
who are neither unfortunate enough to 
become objects of charity, nor their needs 
known because they have made too brave 
a fight. 

“We believe that no woman can be 
father and mother both without favorable 
conditions. We believe that any widowed 
mother who has made this good fight is 
entitled by right to a certain amount of 
aid in the rearing of her family, which is 
the foundation of the state. 

“We believe that the health and morals 
of the next generation will be directly 
benefited by taking the widow with minor 
children out of her present precarious sit- 
uation, when the mother is worthy and 
we believe that she should be recognized 
as a creditor of the state during those 
years when her children are debarred by 
law from aiding in their own support. 

“Services which a mother renders her 
children are voluntary, disinterested and 
without price. We, therefore, contend that 


a dollar in the hands of the mother, espe- 
cially when wisely supervised, will go far- 
ther than in any other hands, and may make 
all the difference between hunger and neg- 
lect, and contentment and happiness. Re- 
lieved of the direct necessity a mother can 
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choose her work so that her children are 
not left alone except under favorable con- 
ditions. 

“There is no doubt that the neglected 
child takes it out of the state later on, as 
witness the crime bill, five times larger 
than the education bill. 

“The state can now take the child away, 
or board it in any other home than its 
own. We contend that the children of the 
family should be a source of benefit to the 
mother’s declining years, when their 
strength takes the place of her strength.” 

“Such a pension for widowed mothers 
is a crutch, not a wheeled chair.”—Jane 
Addams. 

“A mother should not be punished for 
the crime of losing her husband. We 
should pension, not penalize, the women 
who dare to have children.”—Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise, New York. 

“A pension given to such a mother, 
who has had to be both father and 
mother, and who has done her duty well, 
is as much a matter of right as any pen- 
sion given to the most deserving soldier.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 

This leaflet was multigraphed through 
the kindness of the Massachusetts Con- 
gress of Mothers, 

Will you not write to the Senators and 
Representatives of your district asking 
their support? A personal letter is often- 
times a great help in bringing about de- 
sired results. 

IvVANETTA WARREN SMITH, 
Chairman of Press and Publicity 
Committee. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus possesses three enthusiastic 
mothers’ clubs. On January 5 the Home 
and School League of Franklin Academy 
invited the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Barrow School, and the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Industrial Institute and College, 
There was an attendance of about seventy- 
five; many mothers, teachers, college girls 
in the normal department, Superintendent 
Frierson and Doctor Lipscomb were pres- 
ent. The meeting was a social ome. Mrs. 
De Shields sang an appropriate lullaby. 
Elizabeth Leigh, from the grammar grade 
department of Barrow School, gave a 
reading. Miss Long, from the high school 
department of Franklin Academy, gave a 
piano solo. Dr. Lipscomb, President of 
Board of Health, made a talk: “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World—the Human 
Body.” His talk was along the line of 
physical inspection for the public schools. 
Parent-Teacher Associations are working 
for that, and Columbus will soon have 
physical inspection. We hope to have 
three delevates to the congress in Dallas. 

(Mrtss) Mary Emtiry ConneLL, 

Chairman State Memorial Committee. 
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MISSOURI 


Child Welfare Circle, No. 1, of the 
National Congress of Mothers in St. Louis 
has been organized by Mrs. Charles C. 
Jackson, with a charter membership of 
seventy. More than half of them sub- 
scribed to the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE at 
once. Mrs, Jackson writes: “ The organ- 
izing of this circle has been a great pleas- 
ure. I am sure your heart would beat 
with joy if you could see the interest the 
mothers manifest in joining a body 
pledged to help build up and preserve high 
ideals of home life and care for the pre- 
cious gifts of God in the form of their 
children and other children.” 

Twenty-seven men have joined as con- 
tributing members. Each gave ten cents 
to the secretary for postage, books, etc. 
They were delighted when told they are 
helping the little children of our entire 
country when they contribute to the work 
of the congress. This circle has the sup- 
port of some of the leading men and 
women of St. Louis, and the National 
Congress of Mothers welcomes it most 
cordially as its latest member. 

The Harrison School Mothers’ Club of 
St. Louis county held a bazaar at Home 
Station December 5, 1911. Each member 
of the club provided an apron, a dressed 
doll, a bag, a box of candy, a gentleman’s 
necktie and some ladies’ neckwear. These 
articles could be made, bought or secured 
as donations from our friends. Most of 
the articles were made and donated by the 
club. 

The ladies served hot coffee and sand- 
wiches from 6 P.M. to the close of the 
bazaar. Almost every article sold readily 
and those left were auctioned off and 
brought good prices. 

We cleared $57, part of which will be 
donated by the club to the Harrison 
School to purchase a stereopticon, to be 
used in history and geography. 

Beginning the month of February our 
club will meet the first Tuesday of each 
month at Home Station. 

(Mrs.) Rosert E, Moore, 
Tenth District Chairman of Good 
Roads for Child Welfare. 


WORK OF CIRCLES IN SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 
IRONDALE.—Raised money to paint and 

light interior of school-house. 
Evsserry.—Introduced sanitary drinking 

cups. 

MiLtan.—Held a large meeting and cir- 

culated a petition for a curfew ordinance. 
STANBERRY.—Engineered a_ successful 


town clean-up; distributed flower seeds to 
school children (movement ruined by 
drouth) ; agitated for enforcement of cur- 
few law; cried aloud for improvement in 
sanitary conditions gon school grounds; 
out-houses were re-built at their suggestion ; 
raised $500 for a sane Fourth. 
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MaryViL_e.—Held a meeting in the school 
building at which 500 were present and 
saw the results of the manual training. 
Equipped an emergency room at the 
school. Is agitating for medical inspec- 
tion. 

UNIONVILLE.—Secured better sanitary 
conditions. Is working for enforcement 
of curfew, law. 

Harrison School Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Circle, good roads work. 

The Muth General Convention of the 
Religious Education Association meets in 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11-14. “ Training 
Religious Leaders” is the topic. It is of 
vital importance, and the convention will 
be full of interest. It is practical in pur- 
pose and represents every phase of re- 
ligious thought, all united to apply re- 
ligion to every-day life. 


NEW YORK 


For more than a year past the Mothers’ 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., has devoted its 
time to the advancement of child welfare. 
The work for the welfare of the chifd has 
been done under the following heads: 
The Underfed Child; The Delinquent 
Child; Medical Inspection; Public Play- 
grounds; Motion Pictures. 

During the first three months of the 
present club year the Mothers’ Club has 
aided the work of the newly appointed 
luncheon commission, which is supplying 
penny luncheons to the public schools 
where the children are not found to be 
properly fed. The pupils studying do- 
mestic science assist in preparing and 
serving these lunches, and the number of 
children who take the bowl of hot soup 
each noon is daily increasing. 

The Mothers’ Club realized that delin- 
quency in children was often due to un- 
fortunate environment and opportunity. 
It believed that the child brought before 
the Juvenile Court should be protected as 
much as possible, and that the names of 
such unfortunates should be withheld from 
publication. The club gave active support 
to the establishment of the Juvenile Court 
which is now in operation, and will keep 
in close touch with its work, hoping to 
obtain the best of results. 

Medical inspection is now under con- 
trol of the city, but the Mothers’ Club be- 
lieves that its work is unfinished until 
leaf or liquid soap, paper towels, indi- 
vidual drinking cups, and a medicine cab- 
inet be a part of the equipment of every 
school. 

The club endorses the movement for the 
increase in number of public playgrounds 
and for better equipment. 

A committee of the club to supervise the 
nickelodeons of the city has done very 
effective work in having buildings well 
lighted and in procuring the withdrawal 


of objectional films. Every manager of 
every nickelodeon was written to with the 
object of elevating the standard of the 
pictures, and visits paid to shows in all 
parts of the city, the committee keeping 
closely informed on this work. 

Like most women, we are interested in 
the question of the high cost of food, 
shelter and general living. One of the 
most practical meetings of this year was 
spent in discussing the cost of food, of 
shelter, and of clothing. Another meeting 
was devoted to considering “ The Educa- 
tional Value of Diversions.” 

The large number’ of emigrants 
that have reached our city, due to its 
rapid industrial development, have forced 
us into a consideration of the immigrants’ 
needs, and their effect upon the standard 
of our own American youth, and from that 
into a consideration of paternalism in 
government. These last are educational 
investigations, but, as in other years, will, 
no doubt, show the way to practical work. 

There are many projects yet to be per- 
fected in which the members of _ the 
Mothers’ Club are interested, as the Open 
Air School and the School for Defective 
Children. 


OREGON 


The Congress of Mothers of Oregon 
has given the question of public play- 
grounds a promised place among its prob- 
lems. Efforts are being made to secure 
more and larger tracts and hold them 
against the insidious encroachments of 
commercialism. This would seem easy in 
a state where there is so much land, but 
the obstacles are the same everywhere. 
In the city of Portland the school board 
has been negligent in this matter, and 
most of the old ward schools have no 
playground at all. The Ladd School is in 
a congested part of the city, and the chil- 
dren have been playing on a section of a 
street that had but little traffic, because it 
was not opened to the public beyond the 
school block. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Thomas Hawks, the president of the 
parent-teacher circle of the school, and a 
prominent member of the Congress of 
Mothers, a campaign was instituted for 
securing this section of street and raising 
money to cover it for the children. The 
city council was petitioned and while wait- 
ing the action of this body the ladies 
drilled the children and young people for 
the spectacular entertainment “ America.” 
This was put on the stages of two popular 
theatres of the city. It proved a good ad- 
vertisement of the playground need as well 
as a money raiser. The prospect is that 
they will secure the temporary use of the 
desired ground for the children and pre- 
pare it for a playground, and permanent 
ownership will follow. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

The monthly board meeting of the 
Pennsylvania ~Congress received reports 
of progress ‘from Crescentville, Reading; 
Somerset, Collingdale, Erie, and other 
centres, 

Crescentville Sewing Circle sent with 
its initial report a donation of money, 
which was gratefully acknowledged. The 
associations in Reading and Somerset 
send word of activities that count along 
many lines. Erie also is planning many 
improvements. 

To Dr. Neff, Director of Health and 
Charities in Philadelphia, was sent a letter 
of congratulation concerning his reap- 
pointment to office under the new_ admin- 
istration, 

Mrs. Herman Birney, of Philadelphia, 
was appointed chairman of Central Child 
Labor Committee. - Mrs. Charles Lose, of 
Williamsport, was made chairman Good 
Roads and Rural Progress Committee. 

Miss Cynthia Dozier sends gratifying 
reports relative to her campaign of awak- 
ening going on in the state, together with 
extensive printed notices which prove the 
aid given by the press. 

The Philadelphia Mothers’ Club dis- 
cussed in December “ Practical Helps in 
Child Training,” and in January will con- 
sider “The Relation of Adults and Chil- 
dren in Family Life and Society,” pre- 
sented by Miss Patty S. Hill, Columbia 
University, 

The Lincoln School in Chester finds its 
association growing. The Parent-Teacher 
Association in Swarthmore had an _ illus- 
trated “Evening with Burns,” a Scotch 
bagpiper presenting music of the High- 
lands. The Swarthmore Mothers’ Section 
had a beautiful meeting at which the music 
section of the Women’s Clubs rendered 
the old English Christmas carols. These 
perfectly ‘accorded with the message 
brought by Mrs. Baldwin, Superintendent 
Elementary Training in the Sunday 
Schools of Pennsylvania, her theme “ Our 
Duty to the Rising Generation,” its es- 
sence that “we must put back into the 
homes the religion which shaped the faith 
of our fathers, that the child learning 
may be loving, obedient, show reverence, 
that he shall not exchange his birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” 

Collingdale Association from the pro- 
ceeds of a successful summer carnival on 
their school grounds erected a new flag 
pole, a giant stride and sliding board, and 
a basket-ball outfit, while a comfortable 
balance remained in the treasury. With a 
view to dignifying the work and giving 
them greater confidence, also to show ap- 
preciation of their attempts, it has been 
arranged to have the seventh and eighth 
grades hold their literary meetings as 
part of the association programme. The 
work planned for 1912 is to install a library 
and gymnasium. 
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Press chairman of each association in 
our State Congress kindly send names to 
(Mrs. Cuas.) ELLEN Foster STONE, 

' ‘Swarthmore, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The first public session for this season 
of the Rhode Island branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association was. held in the Y. W. C. 
A. Hall, Providence, December 11. A 
large audience demonstrated the interest 
taken in the movement which the congress 
represents, the effort to bring about. a 
more intelligent comprehension on_ the 
part of the public of the many problems 
connected with child welfare, and to secure 
the co-operation between parents and 


teachers which cannot fail to result in im-’ 


proved conditions. 

The president, Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, 
gave a very interesting and comprehen- 
sive report of the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Congress of Mothers, 
also of the second International Congress 
of Child Welfare, held at Washington last 
April, at both of which she” represented 
the local branch of the national organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Kinghorn, who was a member of 
the Committee on Resolutions, read some 
of the more important ones. Among them 
was the recommendation ‘to every board 
of health of the “establishment of a_de- 
partment of child hygiene, which will work 
in co-operation with a committee of -rep- 
resentative mothers to reduce infant -mor- 
tality, the establishment of state probation 
commissions whose duty it shall be to 
devise such measures as will insure the 
employment of probation officers qualified 
to develop the highest ideals in the chil- 
dren under their care and which shall not 
be under political control; that matters 
relating to probation be placed under the 
control of the department of education, 
and that adequate provision be made for 
supervised playgrounds.” Better protec- 
tion for working girls, the abolition of 
the public drinking cup and the common 
towel, definite instruction regarding the 
sacredness of marriage, all these and many 
more points were touched upon in the 
admirable list presented. 

Then followed an address by Mrs. David 
O. Mears, Second Vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers. From 
fifteen years’ experience Mrs, Mears drew 
interesting items relative to the organi- 
zation, history, aims and methods of that 
body, emphasizing the wide-spread interest 
in the movement and the opportunities for 
service which membership in its varied 
branches affords. She closed with an 
earnest appeal for aid in raising the stand- 
ard of home life, and urged the impor- 
tance of training the young to ideals of 
life which should best fit them to be good 
home-makers and good citizens. 
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National Child-Welfare Conference 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


DALLAS, TEXAS, MARCH 20-26 


Everyone Interested in Any Phase of Child Welfare Cordially Invited. 
The World-wide Child-Welfare Movement, Inaugurated by National Con- 
gress of Mothers, Will be a Prominent Feature of the Dallas Convention. 


Prof. O'Shea, head of the School of Education ef Wisconsin University, says: 


“The Mother's Congress is a very potent force in this country in developing 
an interest in child life. | think the Mothers’ Congress has been more con- 
sistently faithful in urging the cause of the better training of childhood than 
any other organization or institution in America. 

“* Personally | feel that the National Congress of Mothers has accomplished 
more than any national or international society for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of child life. As an organization it is entitled primarily to chief 
recognition in any proceedings relating to the welfare of child life. It has 
done more in America than has been done throughout the world thus far. 
It has developed independently of aid from the outside. The influence of 
the Mothers’ Congress has been of immense importance throughout this 
country. The Mothers’ Congress has got a good start, and is the natural 
center around which other organizations should be formed.” 


The general topic of the conference will be "The Home's Responsibility for Child Welfare." 
Among the speakers already promised on programme are: Prof. M.V. oo Wisconsin 
University ; Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago Kindergarten College; Mr. Henry F. Cope, 
Secretary, Religious Education Association, Chicago; Mrs. Frank R. Hill, Tacoma, 
Washington; Mrs. David O. Mears, Boston, Mass. ; a Clarence E. Allen, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mrs. G. Harris Robertson, Jackson, 7 Tennessee; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
Philadelphia ; Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, National Chairman, Rural Child Welfare and 
Special Agent, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Other men and women, who have done 
vital things for the benefit of child life, will be on the programme. 


The officers of the National Congress of Mothers will give a reception to all who are 


interested, at Hotel Southland, Wednesday, March 20 in the afternoon. The formal 
opening of the Congress will be at 8 o'clock, March 20. 


Headquarters will be in the Southland Hotel, cor. Main and Murphy Sts. The rates for 
other delegates will be, for room without bath, $1.50 for one person, or $1.00 each for two 
persons. For room with bath, $2.50 for one person, or $2.00 each for two persons. One 
day and one evening session will be held in Fort Worth. Fort Worth is one hour from 
Dallas by electric cars, and we hope to arrange for free transportation for the delegates. 
The Mothers’ Congress will hold a meetingin Fort W orth, Monday, March 25, day and evening. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, MARCH 20 TO 26 


Chairman Gen. Arr. Com., Mrs. J. N. Porter, Park Hotel, Dallas | Registration, Mrs. F. W. McAllister, San Antonio 
Chairman Local Arr. Com., Mrs. Jno. S. Turner, 27 Marsalls, Dallas | Automobiles, Mrs. C. M. Rosser, 4002 Gaston Ave., Dallas 
Vice-Chairman Local Arr. Com., Mrs. R. E. L. Knight, Dallas | Place of Meeting, Mrs. F. S. Davis, 1904 Ross Ave., Dallas 
School Co-operative, Prof. J. A. Brooks, Supt. Schools, Dallas | Decoration, Mrs. J. G. Davis, 500 N. Ewing Ave., Dallas 
Publicity, Mrs. N. B. Ford, care of Methodist Pub. House, Dallas | Badges, Mrs. R. Falkenstein, 204 7 Bishop, Dallas 
Social, Mrs. Jno. 0. McReynolds, 4105 Live Oak St., Dallas > Miss Eleanor Taft, Sec. Y. W. C. A., Dallas 
Music, Mrs. Emma Dietz, 1824 S. Boulevard, Dallas Rest Room, Mrs. A. J. Toole, 4418 Ross Ave., Dallas 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. Harris, 909 Browder, Dallas | Literature, Mrs. Ed, Kneeland, 1903 Garrett Ave., Dallas 


Hotels & Board’ g Houses, Mrs. Israel Dreeben, 3517 Holmes, Dallas | Programme Committee in hands of General Arrangement Committee 
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THE GENUINE BEARS 
THIS SIGNATURE 


WHY COMFORT POWDER IS BEST. 


First: Because it is entirely different from ordinary talcum and dusting powders. inasmuch 
as it is a distinct specific for skin affections. While it is unquestionably the best toilet and nursery 
powder in the world, its medicinal qualities place it in a class by itself. 


Second: Because it is a scientific preparation originated by an expert chemist and skin spec- 
ialist whose one object was to produce a powder containing antiseptic, astringent and disinfecting 
qualities, bland in application, yet more potent in soothing. healing and preserving the skin 
than any yet known. In evidence of his success the refined families and best physicians in New 
England, where it is best known, for years have used no other. 


Third: As a baby powder it has no equal because it has power 
to control the stubborn skin affections with which many suffer. 
Thousands of cases of scalding and eczema have been quickly relieved 
by Comfort Powder when all other powders and ointments only 
aggravated. Most powders are highly perfumed and therefore irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin—Comfort Powder is neither. Try it for 

Chafing, Itching, Roughness, Redness and Eruptions, Nettle- 
Rash, Prickly Heat, Infant Eczema and Scalding, After Bath- 
ing, Offensive Perspiration, Sunburn, Accidental Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Bites; a Specific for Bed Sores and other Sick Room 
uses, or any Skin Affection of Infants, Children and Adults, 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES, 25 Cents a Box, or by Mail, 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





